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MURAL MONUMENTS AT ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER, HIDDEN BY THE NEW 
ORGAN. 

Recentty (9 v. 284) I drew attention 
to some old inscriptions on the _ floor- 
stones under the new organ, and I now 
redeem the promise then and there made to 
deal with the wall tablets. von | are thirty- 
seven in number, but it cannot be said that 
the workmanship counts for much with most 
of them, as they are, in many cases, the 
memorials of local worthies, and the art of 
the statuary mason and sculptor was not in- 
voked to advertise their fame; still there 
are a few where this was done, and the effect 
was fairly good. Of these, of course, no 
reproduction could be made in these columns. 
Another thing must be said. When the re- 
storation of the church took place in 1878, all 
the monuments were taken down from the 
walls, and when replaced, by very far the 
largest number of them were assigned 
positions a long way removed from those 
they originally occupied, there being only 
about twenty-five to be found near where 
they were at first placed. It will be there- 
fore seen that the inscriptions must not be 
taken literally, but only as indicating that 


the bodies are at rest somewhere within 
|the four walls of the church. The pity of 
\it is great, but so many changes have 
|taken place, not always made by reverent 
hands, that this state oF things would appear 
to be unpreventable ; at any rate the monu- 
ments are little likely to be moved again, 
which must be our chief consolation. There 
are twenty-two upon the north wall and 
fifteen upon the east wall of the north aisle 
/now hidden from view, and it is these in- 
|scriptions I intend giving, as a period 
|longer than one cares to forward to 
must elapse before they meet the wondering 
eye of man again. I arrange them alpha- 
_betically as the readiest mode of reference, 
taking those on the north wall first, following 
| on to those at the east end :— 


** Under this pew lies the body of M™ Elizabe 
Alford | Wife of M' John Alford. She died oan 
of November 1728 aged 69 | Here also lies the Body 

|of Mt John Alford | who was almost fifty years a 

| Parishioner of the Parish | one who was Just in all 

| his Dealings & whose word was y® same as his bond 
| | and who never Broke a Promise he made for no 
| interest whatever | He was a sincere Friend a good 

Husband and the most indulgent Father | to an 

Only Daughter that ever was Born and Endeared 

himselfe to her | by making her a Companion and 

Friend even in her Infancy | without ever putting 

on y® Severity of some Parents & which she always 

ee | He died the first of August 1739. 
Aged 72 | Here also lies Somersett Kerry Son in 

law to the above M*' John Alford | He died 5 of 

October 1725 aged 28 | And three Grand Children 

of M* Alford John Somersett | and Elizabeth 

Kerry’s who all Died young | This was put up by 
Elizabeth Moncriefe in a grateful | Remembrance 

of = Dear Parents 1758.” 

“This monument is erected | to the memory of 
M™ Mary Baber | wife of James Baber Keg & 
Kni shtsbridge | and only daughter of the late 
Nathan Smith Esq" | of Brighton | obiit January 
10 1827, aged 77 | Also of the said James Baber 
Esq’? | obiit January 18 1830, aged =, by their 
affectionate son John Baber Esq. 

“* Near this place | is Interr’d the Body of | Sarah 
Bettridge wife of | Charles Bettridge of His Majesty's 
Excheq’ | and youngest Daughter of Tho* Brooke | 
of Maire and Walton in Cheshire Esq™ | Eldest Son 
of S* Peter Brooke Banert| who was youngest 
Brother to S* Rich" Brooke | of Norton Habey, Bart 
in the same County. | She was a good Wife, a Sin- 
cere Friend, and in every | Station of life, a valu- 
able Woman | She dyed April 3" 1743. Aged 53. | 
The bhovensntionsd M' Charles Bettridge | Dyed 
March 17 1755, | Aged 63 years.” 

“In the Chancel Vault | of this Church are 
deposited | the Remains of | Elizabeth Dinwiddie 
| who died October 11 1773; aged 35 years. | 
She was Daughter of the late Robert Dinwiddie 
Esq’ | Lieutenant Governor of Virginia by Rebecca 
his wife. | As a Dutiful Daughter | A most affec- 
tionate Sister | A Sincere and generous Friend | She 
was esteemed through Life and deeply lamented | 
by all who knew her. | The Virtues of a Christian 
adorned her Character | and shone most conspicuous 
at the Hour|of Death | which she met with a 
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Calmness and Fortitude | worthy of her Piety. | 


This Monument sacred to her Memory | was erected & General 
as a Tribute of the most | tender and lasting Affec 


tion | by her Sister | Rebecca Hamilton.” 


ness of ye Uprightness Sweetness of temper 
3enevolence | to all Mankind none ever 

- exceeded Him as all his Acquaintance can Testify | 
In his private Life he was a Dutifull Son and 


“In Memory of | M' John Fox | of Parliament | Nephew and to his Wife | who lost in him the best 


Street, Westminster | Solicitor | ob: 27 Dect 1821 | of 


zt 68. | Also | of Susanna Fox | his youngest sur 
viving Daughter | ob: 17 Feby. 1830, et. 32. | And | 
Marianna 
wt 78 | Their remains are deposited in the | 
north vault of this Church.” 


‘ox | his Widow | ob: 19 Nov 1830, which She was married to 


Husbands y* Sincere friend & Agreable Com- 
-| panion | and who in thirty Years Acquaintance 

| never saw Him out of rm - | fourteen Years of 

wi im | and whose Greife 
| will Always Remaine for her Great Loss | of so 
| Indulgent a Husband while she is in this World | 
| he Died the 26" of June 1748 Old Stile in the 45" 


Mr. John Fox was in his day a very well- year of his Age | This was Erected in Remem- 


known member of the legal profession, and 


rance of so Good a Husband | by Elizabeth Mon- 


lived at_ No. 6 in that portion of Parliament | creife his widow 1758.” 
Street demolished many years ago to make | See first inscription. 


way for the first of the new Government 


Offices. 


tinued to reside in this house, much respected, 
and constant worshippers at the parish church. 


| of | Mt William Graves | are | Borough o 


“The Remains 
deposited in the Vault of this Church | He died 


August 28" 1795 | Aged 78 years | The Toils of life 


and pangs of death are o’er | And care and pain and 
sickness are no more.” 

“In the vault underneath | are deposited the 
remains of | Mary | Relict of the Rev’ James Hare, 
M.A. | and daughter of Christopher, youngest son 
of | Sir Walter Clarges, Bart. | she departed this 
life | on the 23™ of January, 1823. | Aged 80 years.” 

“In the Great Vault | near this Place | is Interr’d 
the Remains of | M™ Mary Jelfe | wife of William 
Jelfe | of this Parish | who departed this Life | 
25%" September 1766 | Aged 45. | Also | William Son 
of the above named | William and Mary | who died 
in his Infancy.” 

‘In the north vault of this Church | are deposited 

the remains of | Lytton George Kier, Esquire, | of 
Bridge Street | in the City of Westminster, | and of 
Clapham Common | in the County of Surrey ; | for 
many years the highly respected | Treasurer | of the 
united parishes | of Saint } largaret | and Saint John 
the Evangelist | and a trustee | of many of the local 
charities | to which | he was a liberal contributor | 
Died 25% June 1840 ; | Aged 64 years.” 
In addition to the offices as set forth on 
this monument, Mr. L. G. Kier was church- 
warden in 1809-10, as his father had been 
before him in 1786-7. 

“Near this Spot are deposited the Remains of | 
Mary Rose Wife of John Maberly Esq. | of Shirley 
in the County of Surry | who died in this Parish on 
the 14" of April 1810 | Aged Forty years.” 

** Sacred to the Memory of | John Minnett, late of 
this Parish, Gent” | who died 14 April 1823, aged 
67. | And to Mary Minnett, his Widow | who died 
June 9 1838, Aged 81. | their mortal remains being 
deposited in the South Vault of this church.” 

Mr. John Minnett served the responsible 
oftice of churchwarden in 1797-8. 

‘In the same grave Lies M™ Rebecca Moncriefe 
| who Died the 15" of April 1742 Aged 72 | As also 
her Son M' John Moncriefe Son in Law to M* John 
Alford | who was Universally Lamented by all that 
knew him. | He was Clerk to y* late Lord Cheif 
Baron Gilbert & to M* Baron Carter | Successively 
to the time of their Deaths | Both whom he Served 
with the Greatest fidelity and Diligence | for Sound- 


“In a vault underneath this Church | are de- 


After his death his family con- posited the remains of | Edward Morris Esq | one 


of the Masters of the High Court of Chancery | 
formerly Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, | and 
for many a Member of Parliament for | the 
Newport, Cornwall, | who died April 
12" 1815, aged 47 years | Also of | George Paulet 
| Morris, M.D ; F.R.S. | Fellow of the Royal College 
| of Physicians | and for many years Physician to 
| Westminster Hospital | who died September 17 
1837, aged 77 years.” 
| “Sacred | to the Memory of William Pollock, 
Esq. whose Remains are deposited in this Church | 
Died 17 February 1816, Aged 75 years. | He was 
Chief Clerk in the Secretary of State’s Office, 
which | he filled with the utmost Integrity for 
upwards of 50 years | A good Christian, a dutiful 
Son, an affectionate Husband | and an honest Man. | 
Likewise of M™ Hannah Pollock (Relict of the 
| above,) | who died 3™ i 1822 | Aged 83 Years.” 
| “To the ay | of | Elizabeth | the wife of 
| Simon Stephenson Esq’ | of this Parish | She died 
| 29° March 1823, aged él years | exemplary in eve 
| relation of life, | and every department of duty. 
Also of the above named | Simon Stephenson | who 
| died 15 January 1844, aged 79 years.’ 
Simon Stephenson was a much valued 
inhabitant of the parish, being for many 
years the ay clerk of St. Margaret’s, in 
which capacity he was greatly esteemed and 
highly respected for his straightforwardness 
honesty, and integrity. 
W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey. 
(To be continued.) 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from 9 S. v. 451.) 

In his letter to Mann of 24 Nov., 1776 
(Cunningham’s ed., vol. vi. P. 393), Horace 
Walpole is made to write: “I can tell you 
one event: Lord Rockingham is made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland.” “Rockingham” is 
evidently a misreading for “Buckingham.” 
The second Earl of Buckinghamshire (invari- 
ably referred to by Horace Walpole in his 
letters as “Earl of Buckingham ” until the 


creation of Earl Temple as } arquis of Buck- 
ingham) was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
j Ireland at the end of 1776, and his appoint- 
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ment is commented on by Walpole in his 
‘ Journal of the Reign of George IIT.’ (vol. ii. 

. 86), under date 21 November in that year. 

he mistake of “ Rockingham ” for “ Bucking- 
ham” originated with the editor of the second 
series of letters to Sir Horace Mann (1844), 
whence it was copied by Cunningham. The 
Marquis of Rechlogheen was never Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Letter 1,624, addressed to the Earl of Os- 
sory, and dated 8 Jan., 1777 (Cunningham’s 

» Vol. vi. p. 401), is misdated, and con- 
sequently misplaced. It was evidently written 
on 8 Jan., 1778, as is apparent from the fol- 
lowing considerations :— 

1. Walpole mentions the capture of Mud 
Island (in the Delaware) by the English, 
which took place on 15 Nov., 1777 (see ‘ Ann. 
Reg.,’ 1777, p. 138). In a letter to Lady Ossory 
of 29 Dec., 1777, and in one to Mann of 4 Jan., 
1778, Walpole mentions the report of the 
capture of Mud Island. The despatches which 
confirmed the report reached England on 
8 Jan., 1778, the day on which Horace Wal- 
pole evidently wrote the letter under dis- 
cussion (see Walpole’s entry in his ‘ Journal 
of the Reign of George IITI.,’ vol. ii. p. 180). 

2. Horace Walpole mentions the approach- 
ing marriage of the Duke of Hamilton to Miss 
Burrell, and the critical state of the wife of 
Lord George Germaine. The duke’s marriage 
took place on 5 April, 1778, and Lady George 
Germaine died in January, 1778. The dates 
of these events point to 1778, not to 1777, as 
the year in which Walpole wrote. 

In spite, then, of the fact that this letter is 
dated 1777 (Walpole might easily have written 
1777 instead of 1778, as the new year had only 
just begun), it should be laced 
of the year 1778—i.e., between No. 1,700 
(dated 4 Jan., 1778) and No. 1,701 (dated 
17 Jan., 1778) in vol. vii. of Cunningham's 
edition. 

Letter 1,625 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vi. 
p. 402), addressed to the Countess of Ossory, 
with no date of month or year, and headed 
“Saturday,” was placed by Vernon Smith 
(the original editor of the letters to Lady 
letters of January, 1777. The 
letter, however, belongs to the summer of the 
year 1772, as is apparent from the following 
considerations :— 

1. Horace Walpole writes :— 

“On my table I found a deprecation from the 
secretary of the Antiquaries, Pat I intend to be 
obdurate. Having antiquarian follies enough of my 
owns cannot participate of ‘ Whittington and his 

at. 

This passage refers to Walpole’s retirement 
from the Society of Antiquaries, which took 


among those | 


lace at the end of July, 1772, as is stated by 
Valpole himself in his ‘Short Notes of my 
Life’ (Cunningham’s ed., vol. i. p. Ixxxii). In 
several letters written during the summer of 
1772 the antiquarian discussion on ‘ Whit- 
tington and his Cat’ is referred to by Horace 
Walpole. See his letter to Cole of 7 July, 
1772, that to Mason of 21 July, 1772 (in which 
he announces his intention of retiring from 
the Society), and that to Cole of 28 July, 
1772, in which he mentions his retirement as 
a fait accompli. 

2. Horace Walpole (writing from Arlington 
Street) mentions London as “a place where 
grass would grow in the streets, if this 
summer it would grow anywhere.” If there 
were no other reason for fixing the date of 
this letter, it would be evident, from the men- 
tion of an unusually dry summer, that it 
could not have been written in January. 
Walpole twice speaks of the heat in letters 
written in the summer of 1772—viz., in his 
letters to Mann of 23 July and 3 August. In 
the first he says, “ We have had the only per- 
fect summer I ever remember”; and in the 
second, “We have had, and have, the swmmerest 
summer that I have known these hundred 
years.” 

Walpole heads his letter “Saturday,” but 
with no date of month or year. It was pro- 
bably written on Saturday, | Aug., 1772, 
shortly after his retirement from the Society 
of Antiquaries at the end of July, and shortly 
before he started on a journey to Yorkshire, 
which he did on 4 Aug., 1772 (see letter to 
Mann of 3 August, in which he states his 
intention of setting out “to-morrow ”). The 
letter may therefore be placed between 
No. 1,322 (28 July, 1772) and No. 1,323 (3 Aug., 
1772) in vol. v. of Cunningham’s edition. 

Letter 1,836, addressed to the Countess of 
Ailesbury and dated “ Friday night, 1779” 
(Cunningham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 239), is placed 
among letters of August in that year. It 
appears, however, to belong to July. The 
letter refers to the ee of Lady Ailes- 
bury’s daughter, Mrs. Damer, by a French 
privateer when crossing from Dover to 
Ostend, and to the absence in Jersey of 
General Conway, Lady Ailesbury’s husband, 
and the father of Mrs. Damer. 

That Horace Walpole was aware of Mrs. 
Damer’s adventure before August, 1779, is 
apparent from his letter to Lady Ossory of 
20 July, 1779 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vii. 
p. 231). Writing from Strawberry Hill, he 
says :— 

“It would have been impossible for me, Madam, 
to have met your Ladyship in town yesterday...... 
I was detained here; poor Lady Ailesbury was 
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come to me all terror and distress. Her daughter 
was really taken prisoner, and she had been told 
her husband and his island were captive too. 
The words “really taken prisoner” seem to 
imply a confirmation of a previous report 
relative to Mrs. Damer. 

As Mrs. Damer’s adventure was known to 
Horace Walpole before 20 July (which was 
Tuesday), his letter to Lady Ailesbury was 
probably written on the previous Friday— 
16 July. It may therefore be placed between 
No. 1,829 (14 July) and No. 1,830 (20 July) in 
vol. vii. of Cunningham’s edition. 

Letters 1,845 and 1,846 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. vii. pp. 249 and 250), addressed to Earl 
Harcourt, and placed amongst letters of Sep- 
tember, 1779, appear to belong to a later 
period in the same year. Both were written 
during one of Horace Walpole’s severe attacks 
of gout. In No. 1,845, dated merely “ Friday 
night,” Walpole writes :— 

“T have not had the honour of seeing you this 
age, and cannot yet go to see anything. My gout, 

own, lasts long enough to wear out anybody's 
patience However, do not be frightened ; I trust 
that next week I shall be able to crawl about again; 
and then you will have......reason to be alarmed 
with my gratitude,” &c. 

From Horace Walpole’s letter to Earl Har- 
court of October, 1779 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. vii. p. 255), it is clear that he had not 
been in communication with the earl for some 
time previously. He writes :— 

“1 had set the remains of my heart on passing 

part of September at Nuneham, my dear Lord ; but 
after a very uncomfortable summer, in which I had 
scarce a day of health, I was confined to my couch 
the whole month with the gout, and have now the 
use but of one hand.” 
Had Walpole written so recently as September 
(as the present arrangement of the letters sup- 
poses), he would hardly have thought it 
necessary in October to inform his corre- 
spondent of the way in which he had passed 
his summer. He would also probably have 
mentioned his desire to visit Nuneham. 

It appears from the extract given above 
that Horace Walpole suffered from ill health 
during the summer and from gout during the 
early part of the autumn. The gout became 
worse in November, 1779, and continued very 
severe throughout November and December 
(see vol. vii. pp. 281, 282, 283-4, 285, 288, 289, 
292, 293, 295, 296). Writing to Cole on 27 Dec., 
1779 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 298), he 
says, “ For these six weeks almost | have been 
a prisoner with the gout, but begin to creep 
about my room.” The letter to Earl Harcourt 
(No. 1,845) appears to have been written about 
the same time as that to Cole of 27 December, 
in which, as in the letter under consideration, 
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Horace Walpole mentions the length of his 
illness. It is therefore probable that “ Friday 
night ” was Friday, 31 Dec., 1779. Letter 1,845 
may then be placed between No. 1,879 (27 Dec., 
1779) and No. 1,880 (1 Jan., 1780) in vol. vii. 
of Cunningham’s edition. 

Letters 1,859 and 1,860 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. vii. pp. 268-9), addressed to the Countess 
of Ossory, and dated respectively “ Monday 
night, Nov. 3,” and “Tuesday, four o’clock ” 
(without date of year in either case), are 
wrongly placed by both Vernon and Cun- 
ningham amongst letters of November, 1779. 
They were evidently written in November, 
1777. Reference is made in both letters to 
the reports which had just reached England 
(see Horace Walpole, ‘ Last Journals,’ vol. ii. 

. 160) of the critical situation of General 
en and his army, which resulted in 
Burgoyne’s surrender to the American General 
Gates on 17 Oct., 1777. After the surrender 
Burgoyne left America and did not return 
there, nor did he again see active service. It 
is therefore impossible that Horace Walpole 
should have _ to him as still in com- 
mand in America in1779. It may be mentioned 
that 3 Nov., 1779, fell on Wednesday, not on 
Monday. In1777it fellon Monday. The two 
letters in question were therefore written on 
3 and 4 Nov., 1777, and should be placed 
between No. 1,689 (30 Oct., 1777) and No. 1,690 
(6 Nov., 1777) in Cunningham’s edition. 

HELEN TOYNBEE. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 
‘Toe Winter’s Tate,’ I. ii. 146-50.— 


Pol. What means Sicilia? 
Her. He something seems unsettled. 
Pol. How, my lord! 


What cheer? how is’t with you, best brother ? 

er. You look 
As if you held a brow of much distraction : 
Are you mov’'d, my lord? 
It was long ago conjectured by Hanmer that 
1. 148— 
What cheer? how is’t with you, best brother ?— 
belongs to Polixenes, instead of to Leontes 
as shown in the Folio, in which he has been 
followed by nearly all the modern editors. 
It seems to have n overlooked, however, 
that there is a further confusion in the Folio, 
and that the preceding words “How, my 
lord!” should given to Hermione, as a 
continuation of her speech, when she turns 
from Polixenes to express wifely solicitude 
for Leontes. “My ord ” is her habitual 


expression in speaking of, or addressing, her 
husband (see lines 40, 61, 65, 87, and 150 in 
this scene and elsewhere in the play). The 
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form of mutual address used by the two | 

kings is “ brother.” 

It will be noticed that 

How, my lord! 

What cheer ? how is’t with you, best brother? 

contains two distinct inquiries and addresses. 

In view of this fact and the foregoing reasons, | 

I should distribute the speeches as follows :— | 
Her. He something seems unsettled. How, my 

ora: 

What cheer? 
Pol. How is’t with you, best brother ? 
While recognizing the cordial note and 

the propriety of the inquiry, indicating the 

necessity of restoring so much of 1. 148 to | 

Polixenes, there seems something incongruous 

in the two expressions “my lord” and “ best 

brother,” as in the received text, implying as | 
they do different relations or character of | 
intimacy, besides the fact that one of them | 
is redundant. I believe that the restoration 
of “How, my lord! What cheer?” to the) 
ueen assigns to her an expression perfectly in | 
character, and shows beyond all question that | 

“ How is’t with you, best brother?” belongs | 

to Polixenes, as seconding her inquiry, and is 

an improvement in every way. 
E. Merton Dey. 

*Macseta, I. iii. 6.— 

“ Aroint thee, witch!” the rump-fed ronyon cries. 

An interesting parallel which is new to me 

occurs in F. Grose’s * A Provincial Glossary,’ 

1811 :— 

“ Rynt ye ; by your leave, stand handsomely ; as, 
Rynt you witch, quoth Besse Locket to her mother. 
Chesh Prov.” 

Is the proverb still in use in Cheshire? 

Is it older than the time of Shakespeare? | 

Is anything known of Bess Locket ; and is | 

the explanation which Grose gave of the 

phrase correct ? Percy Srmpson. 


*‘Mercuant or Venice,’ IL. ix. 59-62 (9% 
S. v. 163).—Were I to regard this as a colloquy | 
between Portia and Arragon, I should not 
know which of the two to charge with the 
greater rudeness—the prince in turning so | 
savagely on the lady as if she was to blame | 
for his choice of the casket, or the lady in | 
coolly telling the prince that the opinion she | 
had formed of him was so poor that she 
would not needlessly offend him by giving 
it expression. 

I picture Portia as seated at one end of the 
apartment, the prince as standing before the 
caskets at the other. Portia overhears his 
indignant soliloquy, and replies to it in an 
aside: “As for your ‘deserts,’ I have my 
own opinion of ken, but I shall not offend 
you by telling you what it is, I have a right 


to judge; I have no right to offend. You 


| deserve the ap awe ; you have done nothing 


to deserve the offence.” What Portia’s judg- 
ment was she was at no pains to conceal 
after the prince had gone. “Thus,” she says 
to Nerissa :— 

Thus hath the candle singed the moth. 

O, these deliberate fools ! when they do choose 

They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 


R. M. Spence, D.D. 


*‘Mercuant or Ventce,’ IIL. ii.— 
Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourishéd ? 
Reply, reply. 
It is mma in the eyes, 
With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Compare Lodge’s ‘Rosalind’ (Cassell, 1887; 
p. 32): “She accounted love a toy [i.e a 
mere trifle] and fancy a momentary passion, 
that, as it was taken in with a gaze, might be 
shaken off with a wink, and therefore feared 
not to dally in the flame.” 

The date of ‘Rosalind’ is given as 1590. I 
believe the earliest probable date assigned to 
the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ is 1594. 

I do not find this parallel noticed by Dyce, 
Staunton, Singer, or Dr. Aldis Wright (‘ Select 
Plays,’ 1884). 

“Fancy,” as Singer says, is “love,” with 
which, as Dr. Wright yints out, it is 
synonymous in ‘Twelfth Night,’ I. i. 9-14. 

For the force of “wink” in Lodge, cf. 
G. Herbert in ‘ Home’ :— 

What is this womankind, which I can wink 
Into a blackness and distaste ? 
Shakspeare’s indebtedness in ‘As You Like 
It’ to Lodge’s ‘ Rosalind’ is well known. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


‘Romeo anp Juutet,’ II. iii. 1-4.— 
The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light, 
And fleckéd darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels. 
It is singular that the editors of Shake- 
speare generally seem not to have noticed 
the parallel in one of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden’s lyrics :— 
The winds all silent are, 
And Phebus in his chair, 
Ensaffroning sea and air, 
Makes vanish every star: 
Night like a drunkard reels 
Beyond the hills to shun his flaming wheels. 
Drummond’s lines seem to be obviously a 
reminiscence of Shakespeare’s, unless, indeed, 
both poets were drawing in common from an 
Italian source. In this connexion it is ijnter- 
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esting to note that in the list still existing 
(in Drummond’s own handwriting) of the 
books which he read in the year 1606 ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ finds a place, together with two 
other plays of Shakespeare. The parallel 
has not escaped the eye of Palgrave (‘ Golden 
Treasury’). Avex. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


WELL THAT Enps We tt,’ IT. iii. 84-5. 

“T had rather be in this choise than throw Ames- 
ace for my life.” 
Compare the following from ‘The Unfor- 
tunate Traveller,’ by Thomas Nash (Chiswick 
Press Series): (1) “But as you love good 
fellowship and ames ace” (p. 9), and (2) “I 
durst pawne the credit of a page, which is 
worth ams ace at all times, that she was 
immaculate honest till she met with us in 
prison” (p. 103). These examples seem to 
cast doubt on the generally accepted ex- 
planation of Lafeu’s words at the head of 
this note; for is not “ames ace” in (1) 
symbolical of companionship as distinguished 
from single solitariness? and does not “ams 
ace” in (2) mean “ twice one,” the credit of a 
page being regarded as having a double 
value? IL must confess, though I have 
hitherto held a different view, that it 
appears to me probable that Lafeu simply 
means that he would prefer the chance of 
being chosen by Helena to having a second 
lease of life—a sentiment which would be 
forcible enough in view of his age. 

ALFRED E. THISELTON. 


‘Tae Wrnter’s Tate’ S. v. 283, 329, 392). 
—Without attempting a reply in detail to 
Mr. Gorcn’s like to offer 
the friendly suggestion that it is to 
regretted that so many of them are not 
new, fully one-third being covered by Fur- 
ness's ‘New Variorum’ edition. While Dr. 
Furness says of his edition that it “aspires 
merely to one cum Notis Variorum Edi- 
torum,” not “one cum Notis Omnium Editorum 
or Criticorum,” it seems somewhat ungratefu 
not to make use of the wealth of information 
which his great labours have placed within 
the reach of all. Surely the “Cambridge ” 
edition for the different readings, and the 
‘New Variorum’ (covering the plays edited) 
for explanatory comment, should not be 
neglected by any serious student who would 
contribute to ‘Shakespeariana’ in ‘N. & Q.’ 

E. Merton Dey. 


WaTERLOo Names.—About three quarters 
of a mile behind the British position on 
18 June, 1815, is the village which gave the 


name to the decisive battle. It lies on the 
skirts of the forest of Soignies. Names in 
-loo are numerous in the .Netherlands, as 
Venloo, Beverloo, Hengloo, and Tongerloo. 
Here -l/oo is the phonetic equivalent of the 
O.H.G. léh, the R's leéh, and the modern 
English -leigh. It means a “woodland pas- 
turage,” and it may be noted that names in 
-loo usually refer to places in forests. The 
probable meaning of Waterloo is “ wet pas- 
ture.” The Prussians wished to call the 
battle La Belle Alliance, from the centre of 
the French position, thus commemorating 
their own share in the victory. La Belle 
Alliance is a little tavern on the road from 
Brussels to Charleroi, so called derisively 
from the marriage of a former proprietor, 
who was old and ugly, with a woman who 
was young and pretty. Hougomont, the 
key of the British position, was a country 
house with a walled garden and farmyard, 
rotected by a thick wood. As Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has pointed out, Hougomont is a 
mere “ ghost-name,” the real name, Chateau 
du Goumont, having found its way into 
despatches as the Chateau d’Hougomont. 
Isaac TAYLOR, 


“Sampan” : “TamBan” : “ KamMpan,.”— 
These three terms, denoting various kinds of 
boats, are well known to travellers in the Far 
East. Only the first of them has found its 
way into our dictionaries. Sampan, a ship’s 

ig, or row-boat, is Chinese (Williams, ‘ Syl- 
abic Dictionary of the Chinese Language,’ 
1874, p 651), and means “ three boards,” from 
sam, three. Jamban is the form assumed by 
it in Annam, and used by the French, from 
tam, three, in the Annamite dialect. Aampan 
is Siamese ; but in spite of its similarity to 
sampan, I do not see how, considering the 
difference of initial, it can be identified with 
it. Three in Siamese is sam, the same as in 
Chinese. I prefer therefore to look upon 
kampan as a corruption of another wide- 
— name for a boat, Chinese kappan, 
amil kappal, Malay kapal. Perhaps some 
reader of these lines may be able to throw 
further light upon it. James Piatt, Jun. 


SaMUEL Jonnson’s FATHER AND ELIZABETH 
Bianey.—Near the beginning of his ‘ Life of 
Johnson’ Boswell tells the following “some- 
what romantic” story, as he calls it, though 


I think it is something more than “some- 
what romantic.” I should call it exceedingly 
romantic and touching :— 

“There is a circumstance in his [Michael John- 
son’s} life somewhat romantic, but so well authen- 
ticated that I shall not omit it. A young woman of 
Leek, in Staffordshire, while he served his ap- 
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penton there, conceived a violent passion for 


him ; and though it met with no favourable return, 
followed him to Lichfield, where she took lodgings 
opposite to the house in which he lived, and in- 
duiged her hopeless flame. When he was informed 
that it so preyed upon her mind that her life was 
in danger he, with a generous humanity, went to 
her and offered to marry her, but it was then too 
late; her vital power was exhausted; and she 
actually exhibited one of the very rare instances of 
dying for love. She was buried in the cathedral of 
Lichtield ; and he, with a tender regard, placed a 
stone over her grave with this inscription: ‘ Here 
lies the Body of | M™ Elizabeth Blaney, a Stranger. 
| She departed this Life | 20" of September, 1694.’” 
—Buswell’s * Life of Johnson,’ 10 vols., 1876, vol. i. 
pp. 31, 32. 

A friend living in Staffordshire has kindly 
sent me the following extract from J. Bb. 
Stone’s ‘ History of Lichfield Cathedral,’ 1870, 
p. 108 :-— 

“Among the many monuments that have been 
removed from time to time during the process of 
alteration or restoration, was a small white marble 
slab in the middle of the nave, near the west door, 
upon which was the following inscription.” 


As above, with the exception of the “2nd” for | 


“20th” of September. 

What a pity that such an_ interesting 
memorial was ever removed! Does it still 
exist anywhere ; and is there any possibility 
of its restoration to its former place in Lich- 
field Cathedral? I do not notice any mention 
of it in Mr. A. B. Clifton’s ‘Cathedral Church 
of Lichfield,’ 1898, in “ Bell’s Cathedral Series.” 

JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

PEDIMENT, a triangular structural orna- 
ment: specially, the tympanum of a Greek 
temple. Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Dictionary’ has 
noted the oddity of this word, which looks 
like an adoption from Latin, though no Latin 
word pedimentum exists, and which has no 
satisfactory reason in etymology for its 
sense. ‘To what he has said this may be 
added. 

1. Evelyn says, or seems to say, that it is 
only a workman’s word :— 

“A Triangular plaine or Gabel that when our 
workmen make not so acute and pointed they call 


a Pedament: which the Antients nam’d a Tym- | 


—‘Account of Architects,’ &c., L664, 
p. ), 

2. In Willis and Clarke's * Cambridge ’ the 
two following entries are given :— 


From Eton Coll. accounts, 1601-2: “To John 
Hill Joyner for xiiij yeardes of wanscott over the 
High Table in the College Hall—35: and for a 
ey in the middest of the same wanscott xx*.” 
—i. 201. 

From Trin. Coll. accounts, 1603-4: “‘ For a Perri- 

ment on the topp of the Organs with the scrowles 
& 7 bowles for the same,” &c.—II. 575. 
In the glossary the words are explained 
® pediment”; and though the matter is not 
absolutely clear in either case, this explana- 
tion seems most likely to correct. Is 
“periment,” then, the original workman’s 
word to which Evelyn or some one before 
him gave alearned look by making it “ peda- 
ment” or“ pediment”! Ifso,it may be nothing 
more than a sort of nickname, and to trace 
the origin may seem hopeless. However, it 
is worth while to inquire whether anything 
further can be made of it. C, B. Mount. 


LookING-GLass Fotk-Lorge.—A lady who 
lives near Buntingford, Herts, told me the 
other day that her servants always went 
round the house and covered the looking- 
| glasses up whenever a thunderstorm occurred. 
I have never heard of this custom before. Is 
it common, and has it any known origin? Is 
it merely superstition, or is there some idea 
that a mirror will attract the lightning ? 


{Much concerning looking-glasses and _ death, 
children, &c., will be found in the General Indexes 
to the Sixth and Seventh Series. ]} 


CocKLeBREAD.—I shall feel obliged if any 
of your correspondents will give me in- 
formation respecting a sport called cockle- 
bread, mentioned by Aubrey (‘ Gentilisme,’ 
43), and alluded to by Hartland in_his 
‘Legend of Perseus,’ vol. ii., ‘The Life- 
Token,’ p. 124. G. F. Prarr. 

Stanley Public Library, King’s Lynn. 

{You will find all that is known concerning 
cocklebread or cocklety bread in Mrs. Gomme’s 
‘Dictionary of British Folk-lore,’ part i., * Tradi- 
tional Games,’ vol. i. p. 75, a work that should be 
in every public library. We have seen the game 
| played in childhood. Girls crouching down and 
| clasping their knees were swung backwards and 
| forwards to accompanying verses, two of which 
are :— 

Up with the heels and down with the head, 

And that’s the way to make cocklety bread. 

See also @English Dialect Dictionary,’ p. 685, 
another indispensable work.] 


Wire or Dean Rosinson.—-I am anxious 
to ascertain the date of death and the name 
of the wife of Dean Robinson, of York, who 
was, | believe, living about the beginning of 
this century. I was informed that both were 
to be found on a monument to his memory 
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in York Minster, but though I searched for 
some hours I failed to find any monument. 
A. C. Fox-Davigs. 


Tue Krinepom or Kazar.—Mention is 
made in a little book entitled ‘The Jews,’ 
by J. Alexander, 1870, of a Turcomanish 
kingdom, Kazar, on the Caspian Sea, reigned 
over by Jewish sovereigns for about two 
centuries and a half from the year 740. Pro- 
fessors of all religions were allowed to live in 
the country, but the occupant of the throne 
was required to be a Jew. Where can farther 
information be obtained respecting this 
somewhat mysterious kingdom ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Isaac or Norwicu.—In Cole's ‘ Documents,’ 
p. 300, we read of Isaac’s “ homines,” which is 
simple enough—his henchmen and_ work- 
people. But what is meant by “Hugo, armiger 
dicti lsaac”? Was Isaac of Norwicha knight? 

M. D. Davis. 

[Armiger does not mean a knight. It implies 
an ae or, in later days, one entitled to bear 
arms. 


“Rue, Berrannia.”—I have heard a tradi- 
tion to the effect that, on one of the first 
nights on which ‘ Alfred’ was publicly per- 
formed (the play was first at 
Clieveden [1 August, 1740], before the Prince 
of Wales and the Court), the news came to 
London of a great naval victory, and that 
the subsequent singing of the great war ode 
was attended with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
Is there any foundation for this story? 


{‘ Alfred’ was first publicly performed at Drury 
Lane, 23 February, 1750, and was played apparently, 
in all, nine times, not on consecutive pa We 
= of no victory which synchronizes with the 
date, 


Latin Maxim.—Written, in an old hand, on 
the tly-leaf of a copy of Horace, 1663: “Non 
bene de eo judicat cui timide se com’ittit.” 
Whose is it? W. C. B. 


Hon. Henry Pacet.—In what year did 
the Hon. Henry Paget (second surviving son 
of William, fifth Baron Paget, and dy 
Frances Rich) die, where was he interred, 
and did he leave a will ? . 

Wa. Jackson Picort. 


BricHam Town anp Famity.—Will you 
yy furnish information as to the origin 
of the name “Brigham” as given to 
a town in Cumberland, near Cocker- 
mouth? Will you also inform me whether or 
not there is any connexion between the 


| 
| 


| 


town of Brigham and the American family 
of Brigham, whose founder emigrated from 
England in 1745? Morse’s ‘ Brigham Lineage,’ 
printed about forty years ago, and now not 
to be had, says Thomas Brigham was a native 
of Cumberland, and, if I remember correctly, 
of the town of Brigham. Any light you may 
be able to throw on the subject will be highly 
appreciated by JoHNSON BrIGHAM. 
Iowa State Library. 


PLuckinc A Procror’s Steeve.—Is any 
instance known of the plucking of an Oxford 
proctor’s sleeve by any creditor of any candi- 
date fora degree? When was the change made 
from debtor-student’s sleeve to punt 


Cambridge, U.S. 


Casanova.—lIn the ‘ Almanach der Ritter- 
Orden,’ by Friedrich Gottschalck (Leipzig, 
1818), ii. part ii. 105, in the list of the 
Tuscan Order of St. Joseph, No. 6 of the 
knights is Jac. Casanova, O.L. These two 
letters stand for Oberst-Lieutenant. The 
order was founded on 19 March, 1807, by the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand IIL, who was then 
only Grand Duke of Wiirzburg. Tuscany 
having been restored to him in 1814, he 
carried the order with him, and renewed it 
in 1817. Was this Casanova a relation of 
Casanova de Seingalt ? 

Ropert PIerpPornt. 


et the printed 
edition of this work of M. Maeterlinck the 
accents are as I give them. Those on Pélléas 
seem strange to me. Is not the accent on the 
first e uncommon in a word of this class ? 


. 


Turee Great JoKEs OF THE MIDDLE 
Aces.—Vernon Lee, in ‘ Baldwin,’ says that 
Michelet called ‘‘la grimace du pendu” one 
of the three great jokes of the Middle Ages. 
Where did Michelet say this? M. N. Gf. 


Pepicree Researcu.—I wish to trace my 
descent back for several generations, and at 
the same time to obtain particulars as to any 
members of other branches of the family who 
may exist, following especially the mule line 
direct. The family has been always resident 
in a remote Highland parish, and I have been 
told that records of parishes are kept in 
Edinburgh, but can obtain no authentic in- 
formation. Where, and to whom, should I 
apply ; and would the foregoing necessitate 
any great expense ? M. 


GieLIaTo AND Its VaLuE.—In con- 
some literary work [ am 
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desirous of learning how much greater the 
purchasing power of an Italian gold coin, the 
gigliato, current in Northern Italy in 1700, 
and approximately equivalent in value to 
9s. 6$d., was at that time than 


Psatm Tunes: ‘St. Anne, ‘ HANOVER,’ 
‘St. Matrruew.’—I should be glad to be in- 
formed what evidence exists for attributing 
to Dr. William Croft the above-named tunes. 
So far as I am aware they appeared for the 
first time in the ‘Supplement to the New 
Version,’ 1708, where they are anonymous. 
What are the reasons for the supposition 
that Dr. Croft was concerned in the prepara- 
tion of that work ? Some years ago ‘St. Anne’ 
was discovered in the seventh edition of 
Barber’s ‘Book of Psalmody,’ 1715, called 
‘Leeds Tune,’ and ascribed to “ Mr. Denby ” ; 
but I understand that no edition of that 
work has been found earlier than 1708 con- 
taining the tune in question. ‘ Hanover’ 
was for a long time credited to Handel, but 
for many reasons this seems to be out of the 
question. In Riley’s ‘ Parochial Harmony,’ 


1762, ‘Hanover’ is headed, “The author not | 
known”; and ‘St. Matthew,’ “Supposed to | 


be by Dr. Croft.” Cowan. 
47, Braid Avenue, Edinburgh. 


Date or Brste.—Will some reader kindly 
explain the following? I have an old boo 
containing the Bible, Apocrypha, New Testa- 
ment, Act of Uniformity, me all the services, 
&c., connected with the Church, but on the 
front title-page the imprint is, “Oxford, 
— by John Baskett, Printer to the 

Iniversity, Mpccxxv,” while that on the 
New Testament is, “Imprinted at London by 
Robert Barker, Printer to the Kings Most 
Excellent Majesty, 1607,” the printer’s 
marks running consecutively thoseaiens the 
whole of the book. My query is as to the 
dates 1607 and 1725. V. J. GADSDEN. 

19, Middle Lane, Crouch End, N. 


AuTHors or Quotations WANTED.— 


The world is on the move ; 
about. 
There is much we may improve ; 
Never doubt. 
P. J. F. GANTILLON. 
When at the altar, surplice-clad, I stand, 
The bridegroom’s joy draws forth the golden fee ; 
Although the coin is placed within my hand, 
The splendid present centres not in me. 
W. D. SwEeETING. 
Ce qu’a nos jardins sont les fleurs, 
Les arts le sont & la vie. 
1 looked behind to see my past, 
And lo! it had gone before. 
J. Foster PALMER. 


Beglies. 
INSTALLATION OF A MIDWIFE. 
(9 S. v. 475.) 

Tue midwife was in former days a far 

more important functionary than she is at 
present ; she had frequently assistants of her 
own sex—pupils we may suppose—and was in 
ordinary cases the only person attending pro- 
| fessionally at a birth. A medical practitioner 
| of the male sex was only sent for in times of 
|extreme danger, and, we believe, but rarely 
| even then. 
It was the midwife’s duty to baptize such 
| children as could not be born alive. This was 
| probably the chief reason why they had to 
oo a licence from the bishop. A curious 
document relating to the baptism of an un- 
born child occurs among the Consistorial 
| Acts of the Diocese of Rochester during the 
| episcopate of Cardinal Fisher (1523). It was 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1785, 
| pt. ii. p. 939, and has been reproduced by me 
in Myre’s ‘Instructions to Parish Priests’ 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 71. 

Midwives’ licences continued to be issued 
long after the Reformation. The form is 
| given in Strype’s ‘ Annals,’ vol. i. p. 242. The 
| Puritans did not admit the validity of these 
| baptisms (H. T Buckle, ‘ Misc. Works,’ first 

edition, vol. ii. p. 197). It is therefore pro- 
bable that during the Commonwealth such 
documents were not issued. In the ‘ Articles 
ito be Enquired into in the Province of 
| Canterbury,’ 1576, the fifty-eighth is 

‘‘whether there be any among you that use sorcery 
or witchcraft, or that be suspected of the same, and 
whether any use charmes or unlawful prayers, or 
invocations in Latin or otherwise, and, namely, 
midwives in the time of woman’s travail of child, 
and whether any do resort to any such help or 
counsel, and what be their names.”—Archbishop 
Grindal, ‘ Remains’ (Parker Soc.), p. 174. 

In Bale’s ‘Comedye concerninge Thre 
Lawes,’ as quoted in Brand’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities,’ 1813, vol. ii. p. 5, there occurs a 
notice of the superstitious doings of mid- 
wives :— 

Yea, but now ych am a she, 

And a good mydwyfe perde, 

Yonge chyldren can I charme, 
With whysperynges and whyssynges, 
With crossynges and with kyssynges, 
With blasynges and with blessynges, 

That spretes do them no harm. 

We find also that midwives were sometimes 
accused of murdering children for purposes of 
magic. Sprenger, in his ‘ Malleus Maleficarum,’ 
| as by Beyerlinck, ‘Mag. Theat. 
| Humane,’ vol. vii. p. 784, tells of the burning 
| of two women of this class 
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** quia earum vna quadraginta altera innumerabiles 
pueros recens in lucem editos necavissent, inditis 
clam in eorum capita grandibus aciculis.” 

In Switzerland, and probably in many other 
arts of the Continent, midwives are still pre- 
erred to surgeons, though the latter are called 

in when a case of more than ordinary difti- 
culty presents itself. Epwarp PEacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


The probable origin of the ecclesiastical 
control of midwives was that, in cases of neces- 
sity, the office of baptizing was frequently 
performed by the midwife, and this gave 
occasion first to midwives being licensed 
by the bishop or his delegated officer. In 
order for the midwife’s obtaining a licence, 


she must have been recommended under the | 


hands of matrons who had experienced her 
skill, certifying as to her life and conversation, 
and that she was a member of the Church of 
England. 
of this are too long to insert in ‘N. & Q.’) are 
to be found set out in Burn’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Law,’ seventh edition, 1809, p. 512. 
H. V.-W. 

For the form of licence, fees, and other 
particulars, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. ii., iii. ; 2" 8. 
x.; 8. v. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Women Barsers (7 8. xi. 327, 385, 438 ; 
xii. 111, 157, 237, 297 ; 8 S. v. 246, 394).—At 
one of these references (7" S. xii. 157) is given 


a quotation showing that in the eighteenth | 
century the coach from London to Exeter | 
“proceeded to Axminster, where it break- | 
fasted, and there a woman barber shaved the | 


coach.” This particular example of the craft 


has a special title to fame in that she is | 


described in ‘A Journey to Exeter,’ Gay’s 
‘Epistle to the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Burlington,’ wherein, having slept at 
Axminster, 

We rise, our beards demand the barber’s art ; 

A female enters and performs the part : 

The weighty golden chain adorns her neck, 

And three gold rings her skilful hand bedeck : 

Smooth o’er our chin her easy fingers move, 

Soft as when Venus stroked the beard of Jove. 


F, Ropers. 


BounDARY Stones IN Open Frevps (9*" 
iv. 476, 542; v. 297, 441).—I have read Mr. 
Avpy’s further note with interest, but can 
only conclude that in the neighbourhoods he 
refers to the stones have a different use from 
that they have here. I have made inquiries 
without end in all likely quarters, and the 
reply has invariably been that our mere- 
stones were put down for the protection of 


the meres. A local solicitor of fifty-five years’ 
experience in the district says emphatically : 


‘‘The divisions and boundaries of the open field- 
lands have not been shown by stones. Notwith- 
standing this fact, I have only known one case of 
disputed boundary taken to the law courts during 
the last half-century. There is no doubt the stones 
next the meres were placed there by the Field 
Reeves or Townsmen for the purpose of protecting 
such meres. There are many meres in these open 
fields, and they form the boundaries of the ‘ Fur- 
longs,’ and in some cases are in grass and used as 
roads; but they are not the Headings of the open 
lands, but run by the side of the Furlongs.” 


This agrees with what I said in my former 
note. 

I find that some three years ago, when a 
large estate, consisting partly of scattered 
strips in the open fields, changed hands, a few 
stones (I have found only four) were put down 
by the purchaser to mark the division of one 


The words of the oath (the clauses Ta eg of these strips from neighbouring 


When I mentioned this fact to a 
solicitor (not the one already quoted), he said : 
“Yes, that may be ; but these are not mere- 
stones: mere-stones were for the protection 
of the meres.” It is perhaps worth mention- 
ing that the purchaser of the estate referred 
to is a Barnsley man, and in putting down 
the stones he may have been influenced by 
what he had seen at Royston. Be this as it 
may, boundary stones between properties are 
novelties in this district. I find the word 
mearstones in Minsheu, but the definition he 
gives is not to the point. In the older local 
documents I have seen the word is spelt mear, 
but in more recent ones mere. C. C. B. 
Epworth. 


I remember being, sixty years ago, in the 


| Vale of Cowarch, near Dinas Mawddwy, in 


Merionethshire, and in the upper part of that 
Vale there were then a great many “ quillets,” 
bounded by stones only, giving the land the 
appearance of modern allotments. Whether 
those corner stones now remain as boundaries, 
or whether what is called improvement has 
abolished them, I cannot say. Possibly im- 
provement has not reached that remote and 
aes ag valley at the foot of the Aran 
Mawddwy. Payne. 
Southsea. 


Unicorns (9 S. v. 314, 427).—It is well 
that the annotator of Shakespeare to whom 
Mr. YARDLEY refers made his reference to 
Pliny general. I venture to think it would 


have puzzled him to find any particular 
passage in that author’s eighth book in which 
anything is said about the betrayal of uni- 
corns with trees or bears with glasses. I, at 
any rate, can find none. But perhaps this 
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“general reference” is merely to the passage 
in chap. vii., which describes how elephants 
are caught in “holes.” If so, the annotator 
“betrays” his reader. Cc. C. B. 

[We have searched Pliny’s ‘ History,’ too, without 
results. 


PocKLINGTON PEDIGREE (9 v. 376).—In 
the absence of the MS. pedigree of this family, 
it may be of interest to your correspondent 
to know that very full particulars are given 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 5S. viii. 215 ; ix. 247; x. 37; 
2S. iv. 211. The last reference was com- 

iled by an official of the Heralds’ College 
rom legal evidence. 
Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Moatep Mounps (9"" §. v. 309, 399).—There 
appears to be another very good example of 
a moated mound at Owston, Lincolnshire. 
It adjoins the churchyard. The mound, or 
Castle Hill, as it is there called, is still in exist- 
ence, and some portion of the site of the moat 
is still traceable. Apparently the mound was 
the site of the nel, 
which will account for its close proximity to 
the church. Possibly Archdeacon Stone- 
house’s ‘ History of the Isle of Axholme’ gives 
further particulars, but [ have not got it at 
hand to refer to. 8. T. 


Napoteon’s ArrempreD INvasion or EnG- 
LAND IN 1805 (8 S. xii. 481; 9S. i. 16, 71, 255, 
419).—-The medal of Napoleon struck in anti- 
cipation of his conquest of England is given 
at the head of chap. xxix. in ‘The Student’s 
France: a History of France,’ edited by 


William Smith, LL.D. (London, Murray, | 


1868), third edition, p. 599. On the obverse 
is “Jeuferoy fecit Denon direxit.” On the 
reverse is Hercules wrestling with and over- 
coming a Triton. The legend on the reverse 
is “Descente en Angleterre.” Under the 
feet of Hercules is “Frappé a Londre [sic] 
en 1804.” 

At the third reference Mr. CLEMENTS 
speaks of a monument near Boulogne “ raised 
by Napoleon to commemorate the capture of 
England.” If he refers to the column off the 
Calais road, I think that he is mistaken 
The monument was voted and offered by the 
Grand Army to Napoleon as an expression of 
their esteem and admiration, and it was par- 
ticularly designed to perpetuate the memory 
of the institution of the Légion d’Honneur. 
During the stay of the troops at Boulogne 
each soldier contributed a portion of his pay 
towards the cost. Marshal Soult laid the 
first stone, upon which was the following 
inscription :— 


“First stone of the monument voted by the 
expeditionary army of Boulogne and the flotilla to 
the Emperor Napoleon, placed by Marshal Soult, 
Commander-in-Chief, on the 9th of November, 1804.” 
The monument was partly finished in the 
reign of Louis XVIII. (1821). 

| take the above from a ‘ New Guide to 
Boulogne-sur-Mer and its Environs,’ by 
J. Brunet (Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1856). The 
monument was completed under Louis 
Philippe. 

The Débats of 13 August, 1840, speaks of it 
as the column “raised by the Grand Army 
in honour of its chief.” (See ‘ Napoleon III. 
from the Popular Caricatures,’ by James M. 
Haswell, a new edition, Camden Hotten, 
p. 108.) Rosert PIERPOINT. 


Watton AND LAYER (9S. v. 289, 
386).—In Chauney’s ‘ History of Herts’ (vol. i. 
p. 327, ed. 1826, and vol. ii. p. 150) references 
will be found to the Layer a 

M.A.Oxon. 


WILL PROVED IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 


iristian place of worship, | 


Lonpon, ReGIsTER 1, FO. 35 (9% S. v. 352).— 
May the name Vhyk be a form of De Vic? 
Menestrier blazons the arms of De Vic 
“Le Vic” elsewhere in the book), Gules, a foy 
(faith) argent, (two hands conjoined) in fesse, 
and in chief on a shield azure a fleur-de-lis 
in a bordure or. There was a Guernsey 
family of De Vic. Martha, daughter of John 
de Vic, married James de Havilland of 
Guernsey, son of James de Havilland, Attor- 
ney-General of the island in 1588. A De Vic 
married Rachel, daughter of Sir Philip Car- 
teret, first grantee (according to Geosieas of 
the island of Sark, and was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth. Sir granddaughter, 
Margaret Carteret, married Sir Henry de 
Vic, Knight and Baronet, Chancellor of the 
Garter. I have heard that there is in the 
public library at Exeter a Wyke or Weekes 
coat bearing a fleur-de-lis either alone or 
with some other charge ; but this is different 
trom the coat of Wykes or Weekes of North 
Wyke, Devon—Ermine, three Danish battle- 
axes sable. I should like to know to what 
“famous ” Henry de Wyk Mr. Hupson refers, 
and whether he was in any way connected 
with the family (either in England or in 
Ireland) of De Wnssnin, alias Chamberlain ; 
with the Bellamonts or Beaumonts, Earls of 
Mellent and Worcester ; with the De Wreys, 
or with the Chivrestones. 
(Mrs.) C. Leca-WEkKEs. 

Etverton Manor 8. v. 356, 406).—It is 
not an easy matter to trace the story of this 
manor, owing to the many and _ serious 
changes which its name has undergone. 
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According to Mr. Larking (‘Domesday of 
Kent’) the name, which he there gives as 
Elwerton, in Stone next Faversham, was, in 
the time of the Domesday survey, Ernoltun. 
The translation reads (in Favreshant 
Hundred) :— 


“The same Anefrid holds, of the Bishop [of 
Baieux), Ernoltun. It answers for one suling. 
There is the arable land of three teams. In 
demesne there is one. And eight villans, with two 
teams and a half. Two Saltworks there. And in 
the City of Canterbury one messuage of twenty- 
one — In the time of King Edward it was 
worth four pounds. And afterwards, forty shillings. 
Now, one hundred shillings. Burnod held this 
Manor of King Edward. Of that Manor Rannulf 
holds ten acres, which lie next the City. He 
rendered forty-two pence in the time of King 
Edward.” 


It is a curious coincidence, if nothing more, 
that in 1753 one Ann Tenison, a widow, 
who is described as of the manor of Elverton, 


Douglas describes a potent “ garitour,” whose 
clear, stern voice thrills through false and 
treasonable hearts and checks the progress 
of injustice :— 
That garitour tho, my nimphe vnto me tald, 
Was clepit Lawtie, keipir of that hald 
Of hie honour. 
Kelly, it will be noted, defines “lata” as 
honesty in giving the illustrative aphorism 
(‘Scottish Proverbs,’ p. 230). 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Campuin Famity S. v. 396).—The Rev. 
Dr. Thos. Camplin, J.P. for Somersetshire, 
Archdeacon of Taunton, died at Bath in 1780. 
In the under-mentioned books X. will find the 
names of fourteen Camplins who graduated 
at Oxford between 1620 and 1805, and four 


}at Cambridge, 1677-1809 (‘A Catalogue of 


by powers obtained under a private Act of | 


Parliament, vested a lease granted by the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury for certain 
lands or tenements in the parish of Peter 
St. Eloy in that city, in trust for Thomas 


Tenison, an infant. Brayley, in his ‘ Delinea- | 


tions in Kent’ (1808), says that the posses- 


sions of the ancient hospital at Ospringe | 


became escheated to the Crown in the reign 
of Edward ILL, “and were finally granted 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, by 
Henry VIIL., through the interest of Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester.” 

Under the heading ‘ Ospringe,’ 


(p. 262) writes: “ Llverland in this Parish is | 


a Mannor which for many Generations hath 
been annexed to the Demesne of St. John’s 
Colledge in Cambridge.” Elverton may be 


found on the county maps about one mile | 


north-east of Ospringe, and much about the 
same distance east of Faversham. 


Wm. Norman. 
Plumstead. 


PETITION AGAINST THE Use or Hops (9% 
S. v. 376, 483).—If J. P. is investigating the 
date of the introduction of hops he may 
be referred to the General = to the 
Eighth Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ to 9" 8S. i. 507, 
and especially to ‘A New English Diction- 
ary on Historical Principles.’ He will pro- 
bably find the petition of 4 Hen. VI. is a 
myth. All the same, it would be as well to 
have the particulars given in Harleian MS. 
980 recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ Q. V 


“Lata” (9S. v. 455).—Is this not loyalty, 
written “leaute” by Chaucer and Langland, 
and “lawtie” by Gavin Douglas and Sir 


David Lyndsay? In ‘The Palice of Honour’ | 


Oxford Graduates,’ 1851; Foster's ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses, 1891 ; ‘Cantabrigienses Graduati,’ 
1787 ; and Luard’s ‘Graduati Cantab.’). A 
Camplin pedigree does not, I believe, exist, 
although of the somewhat similar name 
Champlin eight have been published, but all 
American. Hersert B. CLayTon. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


THe Piczon Cure (9% §S. v. 226, 343).— 
Within the last few weeks this remedy was 
applied by a lady in Deptford to her infant 
son. The medical attendant did not argue 
very strongly, seeing the faith of the anxious 
mother; but the remedy did not succeed. 
The infant died of pneumonia the next night. 

AYEAHR. 


Gorey or Gourgy (9% v. 209).—This 
name is probably a voiced form of Corey, 
Cory, Corrie, Corry, Currie, Curry =Gaelic 
coire, “cauldron”; in local names “hollow,” 
“whirlpool.” For voicing compare Gaw- 
thorpe = Cawthorpe = Hawthorpe. 

Hy. Harrison. 


‘Tue or AutHors’ (9% v. 376). 
—Campbell’s ‘Sale of Authors,’ 1767, —_ 
that “Mr. G... the great poet, in the 
watchman’s coat, must have apricot marma- 
lade, and a pair of silver ae Pp. 21 
and 22 explain Gray’s leaving Peterhouse. 
Apollo asks why so eminent a poet is wrapt 
up in a watchman’s coat. Mercury replies : 

“You must know, having made many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to catch this great poet, I was at last 
obliged to have recourse to stratagem. Though he 
has a great deal of poetical fire, nobody indeed more, 
yet is he extremely afraid of culinary fire, and keeps 


constantly by him a ladder of ropes to guard against 
all accidents of that sort. Knowing this, I hired 
some watchmen to raise the alarm of fire below his 
windows. Immediately the windows were seen to 


open, and the Poet descending in his shirt by his 
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ladder.* Thus we caught him at last, and one of 
the watchmen, to prevent his nerves being totally 
benumbed by frigorific torpor, lent him his great 
coat. Here you have him, watchman’s coat, ladder 
of ropes, silver tea-tongs, and all.” 


G. J. Gray. 
4, Camden Place, Cambridge. 


“PasTopHoRIA” (9% §S. v. 415).—It may 
interest Mr. Catpecorr to know that the 
word racrodopiov is of comparatively frequent 
occurrence in the Septuagint, casas no 
doubt Josephus borrows it. It occurs, for 
instance, in 1 Chron. ix. 26, 33 ; xxiii. 28 ; 
xxviii. 12; in 2 Chron. xxxi. 11 ; in Jeremiah 
xxxv. 4; in Ezekiel xl. 17. The word in 
the A.V. is translated “chamber,” with the 
alternative word “storehouse” in the margin 
in 1 Chron. ix. 26 and 2 Chron. xxxi. 11. 

In Ezek. xl. 17 Aquila in his version in 
the place of racrodopia uses yafopvAdxta, 
and Symmachus Jounson Baty. 

Ryton Rectory. 


THe Otpest Trapinc Corporation (6% 
S. vi. 288, 456, 479 ; 9° 8. v. 345).—The Ham- 
burgh Company, usually credited as the oldest 
trading establishment in the kingdom, was 
incorporated by Edward I. in 1296 (though it 
had already been in existence for thirty or 
forty years) under the title of the Brother- 
hood of St. Thomas a Becket of Canterbury. 
Its first charter was granted by Henry IV. 
5 February, 1406, which charter was after- 
wards cnilivenl and augmented, with divers 
privileges, by succeeding monarchs. Amongst 
these royal patrons were Henry V. in 1413, 
Henry VI. in 1422, Henry VIL. in 1493, 1505, 
and 1506. By the last-named king this title 
was : “The Coinpany of Merchants 
trading to Calais, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, 
and Flanders,” together with a power of 
proclaiming free fairs at Calais and some 
other continental towns. Each member was 
ordered to pay an entrance fee of twenty 
marks sterling. New charters were granted 
by Henry VIII. in 1509, 1517, and 1531, by 
Fdward VI. in 1547, Mary 1553. Elizabeth, by 
a charter 1564 (confirmed 1586), declared that, 
to end various internal disputes, the company 
should be incorporated anew, under the title 


of the Company of Merchant-Adventurers of | 


England, with a common seal for all mem- 
bers, and that the City of Hamburgh and 
neighbouring towns be reputed within their 
grant, together with the Low VCountries. 


* “The stories of the fire aud ladder and silver 
tea-tongs are reported, though perhaps they have 
no other foundation than what may justify a harm- 
less pleasantry in a work of this sort, which attacks 
nothing but ridiculous oddities, affectation, and 
arrogance.” 


The company for many a long year held a 
practical monopoly of the English export 
woollen trade, in spite of frequent petitions 
against them, one as early as 1497. But the 
troubles which disturbed the Low Countries 
towards the close of the sixteenth centur 

hindered the trade of the association, whic 

then had to confine its operations almost 
wholly to Hamburg and the cities of the 
German Ocean. It was practically a new 
corporation, with new rules and regulations, 
when it adopted, officially, the name of the 
Merchant p> of England (or some- 
times the Ancient Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers), though henceforth commonly 
called the Hamborogh (or Hamborough) Com- 

ny. The charter was renewed by James 1. 
in 1605, and, regardless of petitions to Parlia- 
ment from 1640 onwards, a final renewal was 
granted by Charles II. 1661. The fine for 
admission at this period amounted to 50/. (at 
one time to 100/.). But when William IIL, 
about 1695, threw the trade open, the sun of 
its prosperity set. I believe the company 
lingered on to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, but I cannot trace the year 
of its decease. 

Stimulated by the success of this company, 
rivals soon arose. The most formidable was 
the Company of Merchants of the Staple. 
Founded, if not completely organized, 1267, 
it was incorporated by Edward ILI. in 1313. 
This association exported to Flanders the 
staple goods of England, wool, sheepskins. 
and leather, or traded in them at the Staple 
towns at home. Their factory, at first set 
up at Middelburgh, Zealand, was removed 
to England in 1390, the Staple having been 
moved the year previously to Calais. The 
rivalry between these companies ended in the 
final triumph of the Merchant-Adventurers. 
the Staple disappearing about the time of 
Elizabeth. 

The East-Land Company (7.¢., the 
an imitation of the Hamburgh, from whic 
it was seemingly an offshoot, was incorpora 
1579 ; the charter was confirmed 1629; but, 
having been complained of as a monopoly, it 
was by enactment shorn of many privileges 
1672; and after the Declaration of Rights, 
| 1689, it existed “ only in name.” 

Five attempts were made to establish a com- 
pany of Africa or Guiny, 1536, 1588, 1618, 163), 
and 1661. The Turkey or Levant Company, 

| established 1581, was granted a new charter 
by Charles LL. with the title of the Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the Seas 
of the Levant. The Moscouie, Moscouia, 
Muscovy, or Russia Company, projected in 
| the reign of Edward VL, was established by 
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Philip and Mary—charter confirmed by Par- 
liament 1566. Under the warm patronage 
of Queen Elizabeth and Ivan the Terrible, | 
this company (first styled the Company of 
Merchant -Adventurers of England for the 
Discovery of Lands, Territories, Islands, &c., 
Unknown or Unfrequented, afterwards abbre- 
viated to the Company of English Merchants 
for discovering New Trades) had a prosper- 
ous career for nearly a century ; but after 
the expulsion of the English from Russia on 
account of the martyrdom of King Charles, 
the company, though permitted after the 
Restoration to re-establish their business at 
Archangel, never attained to their former 
greatness. However, though greatly reduced 
the company lasted, with a governor anc 
directors, up to the early years of the present 
century. io the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, there are several books printed be- 
tween 1555 and 1596 containing some valu- 
able information upon the subject. A rival 
enterprise, the Northern Company, founded | 
7 August, 1579, does not appear to have | 
achieved anything like the same success. 
The Company of Virginia, founded 1606, 
was suppressed 1623. The Massachusetts 
Bay was organized 1628. There was also | 
about the same period the French Company. 
Printed voll of these associations are 
scanty and scattered. The most complete 
account as regards the number of companies 
mentioned will be found in Pierre Bonas- 
sieux’s ‘Les Grandes Compagnies de Com- 
merce, though this work is scarcely more 
than an enlargement of a paper in the ‘ Dict. 
eyeenees de Commerce’ of the ‘Encyclop. 
Méthodique,’ 1789, the latter being better as 
regards details. Among English books the 
best for reference is Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ 
1819. In the British Museum Library are 
some printed books dated 1640 to 1695 relat- 
ing to the affairs of the Hamburgh Company. 
B. Clayton, 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


L.O.U. (9 8. v. 475).—In the first edition 
of the well-known law-book ‘ Byles on Bills,’ 
published in 1829, p. 8, there is this passage : 

“The common memorandum, ‘1.0.U. such a 
sum,’ does not amount to a promissory note, is 
mere evidence of a debt, and need not be stamped.” 
In the case of Fisher, Gent., v. Leslie, reported 
in 1 Espinasse’s ‘ Reports’ in 1795, there is 
the report of an action for money lent, and 
the plaintiff “ produced a slip of paper signed 
by the defendant in the following words, 
‘[.0.U. eight guineas.” In Grey (or Guy) 
Harris, in 1800, before Lord Eldon, C.J., an 
LO.U, was given in evidence. 


| peasantry in : 
instance, use the French fracas (often in the 


In 1822, in Childers v. Boulnois, in Dowling 
and Ryland’s ‘Nisi Prius Cases,’ p. 8, two 
L.0.U.s were put in evidence; and many 
similar cases can be found, e oA 

Inner Temple. 


“Sous ” (9 S. v. 437).—As in many other 
cases, an interesting illustration of the early 
pronunciation of this adopted word is to be 
found in the poetry of Scotland. A good 
example occurs in the ‘ Birks o’ Abergeldie,’ 
where a young householder vividly realizes 
the serious character of marriage expenses 
(Herd’s ‘ Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs,’ 
ii, 21) :— 

My ain sma’ stock did scarce defray 

Half of the marriage-charge, jo ; 

For things belanging to a house 

I gave till I left ne’er a souce ; 

O but I’m turned wond’rous douse, 

And siller’s nae sae large, jo. 
The editorial note appended to the above 
reference, regarding the inapplicability of 


} ordinary rules to imported words, may also 


be exemplified by Scottish practice. The 
the eastern counties, for 


form “ farcaw”) for a fussy turmoil, whereas 
Burns opens his vivacious lyric on ‘Scotch 
Drink’ thus :— 
Let other poets raise a fracas 
*Bout vines, an’ wines, an’ drucken Bacchus, &c. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


“THE DEVIL WALKING THROUGH ATHLONE” 
(9 S. v. 336, 425, 464).—AyveaurR should not 
have contented himself with pointing out to 
his intelligent [rishman that “other places 
besides Athlone had felt the Protector’s fon 
hand.” Cromwell was never near Athlone in 
his life. SaMvuEL R. GARDINER. 


Eprrarn at Bansury (9 8. v. 434).—This 
epitaph appears much the same as quoted by 
Mr. in ‘ Epitaphs and Epigrams’ 
(1869), p. 1. In ‘Antiente Epitaphes,’ by 
Thomas F. Ravenshaw(M.pccc.LXX VII), p. 112, 


| it is given as follows :— 


Richard Richards 

To the memory of Ric. Richards who by Gangrene 
lost first a Toe, afterwards a Leg, & lastly his Life 
on the 7“ day of Aprill, 1656. 
Ah! cruell Death, to make three meals of one, 

To taste and taste till all was gone. 
But know, thou Tyrant, when the trvmpe shall call, 
He'll tind his feet & stand when thou shalt fall. 

Banbury, Oxon. 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


J. F. Smrru v. 377, 459).—I think 
Mr. AXon is mistaken in his statement that 
| Mr. J. F. Smith wrote “the earlier part of the 
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‘History of England’”—that called Cassell’s 
—“but not beyond the Reformation.” 
remember being told, but cannot recall my 
authority, that Smith wrote only a few 
chapters, and that Cassell, not being pleased 
with the style, gave the commission to Wil- 
liam Howitt. - 1863, when the work was 
still in progress, I wrote to the latter con- 
cerning certain statements in the history 
about the Chartist movement, and in reply 
he wrote: “I have nothing to do with the 
writing of that history, nor have had since 
the end of 1861, that is to the end of the reign 
of George III.” I do not know who completed 
the work. THomas Frost. 
Littleover, near Derby. 


FaGGots FoR BURNING Heretics (9*" §. vy. 
269, 326, 401).—A Mrs. Abigail Vaughan lefta 
legacy of 4s. per annum with which to buy 
faggots to burn heretics. She left it to 
St. Martin Outwich, now demolished. Mrs. 
Vaughan’s remains were among those re- 
moved to Ilford from the church of St. Martin 
Outwich. The facts are given in a history of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, by a late +“~< 

Jt. 


Cambridge, U.S. 
Str A. Prtcues v. 314).—-Sir Abra- 


lations from Charles Baudelaire, with a few 
Original Poems,’ by Richard Herne Shepherd. 
This is described as “a new edition with cor- 
rections and additions,” and was published in 
1877 by B. Robson, Cranbourn Street. Only 
150 copies were printed. The title is mis- 
leading, for only three translations from 
Baudelaire (occupying ten pages) are given. 
The English titles of these are ‘ Abar- 
cass’ [sic], ‘Weeping and Wandering,’ and 
* Lesbos.’ Cuarues Hriart. 

“NEITHER FISH, NOR FLESH, NOR GOOD RED 
HERRING ” (9 v. 125, 290, 437).— My note- 
book is quite correct. I have found this 
quotation in the ‘Musarum Deliciz,’ under 
Dr. Smith’s ‘ Ballet,’ the ninth stanza of which 
runs :— 
Sometimes they in the water lurk 

Like fish with Silver finns ; 
And then I wish I were the Turke, 

And these my Concubines. 
But to tell you the truth without any erring, 

They are neither Fish, Flesh, nor good red Herring : 
And when so e’er you find them stirring, 


They will put you in minde of your sins. 

It has now been shown by your corre- 
spondents that the phrase, in some shape or 
other, was used long before the time of Sir 
John Mennis. STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


ham was, I believe, a brandy merchant in 
the City, but he lived at Streatham, and 
was knighted when high sheriff of Surrey in | 
1782 (see Col. Gen. et Her., viii. 405). He | 
was probably related to the Pitches of Ayles- 
bury and those at Hawstead ; certainly to) 
Mr. Thomas Pitches, Accountant-General to 
the Post Office, who died 1767. On a 
monument at Hawstead are these arms: A 
lion rampant crowned. There was a Mr. 
Joseph Pitches, herald painter, who helped 
Kent, the author of ‘The Banner Display’d’ 
(ii. 674). On another page (735), “ Argent, 
a fess between two chevrons gules and three 
uttées de poix,” are said to be borne by the 
itches of Cambridgeshire. Joseph Pitches is 
a very likely man to have werked out his pedi- 
gree. Both these coats show that the Pitches 
considered themselves descended from the 
Pechés. According to Montagu’s ‘Guide to 
the Study of Heraldry,’ p. 17, the lion of 
Peché was not ermine, but guttée (?de poix) ; 
round this shield was a wreath of peaches 
with leaves, an “e” on every peach. A Mr. 
J. T. Pitches told me once he was the last of 
the name, he believed, and had never heard 
of any one else bearing it. A. S. E. 


EnGiisH TRANSLATIONS OF BAUDELAIRE 
S. v. 375, 483).—A few weeks ago I picked up 


a little book of 120 pages entitled ‘ Trans- 


‘Tom Bow (9 §. v. 474).—R. B. P.’s 
note on sheer-hulk is interesting ; but seeing 
that Dibdin knew all about matters nautical 


| and laid the stress on hu/é, I venture to sug- 


gest that the usual reading is preferable to 
the somewhat strained interpretation put 
upon it by your correspondent. 

INGLEBY. 


Portrait or ApMIRAL Byne (9S, v. 187). 
—Among the seventy-four entries in the 
British Museum Catalogue under ‘ Byng 
Hon. John, Admiral,’ is a broadside entitled 
‘The Shooting of Admiral Byng, at the top of 
which is a woodcut, superior in execution to 
the generality of such things, depicting the 
execution. The portrait of the scapegoat officer 
is said to be an excellent one.t = AYEAHR, 


VoLANT AS A CuristrAan NAME (9 v. 
229, 293, 401).—Volante is the name of the 
female character in John Tobin’s famous 
comedy ‘The Honeymoon ’—the first edition 
of which, date 1805, now lies before me—that 
bears some resemblance to Shakespeare’s 
Beatrice. It was in the character of Volante 
that Miss Harriot Mellon, who married, first, 
Mr. Coutts, the banker, and, second, the Duke 
of St. Albans, completely fixed the favour of 
the town. Poor Tobin! before public opinion 
had stamped his production the first of 
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modern comedies he was placed beyond the 
reach of praise or censure :— 
Tread lightly here—for though no marble weeps, 
*Tis sacred ground—beneath, a Poet sleeps ! 
Spare flattery now, it cannot charm his ear ; 
But give the silent tribute of a tear !— 
Lamented Tobin ! 
F. E. MANLEY. 
Stoke Newington. 


In the last chapter but one of ‘David 
Harum,’ a novel by the late Edward Noyes 
Westcott, there is mention of a Villa Volante 
at Naples. Possibly the villa took its name 
from the fact that it was perched up 500 feet 
above the city. RTHUR MAYALL. 


“ BLENKARD” (8% §. vi. 89, 398, 473; x. 116, 
160 ; 9 S. v. 402).—A “blinkard ” is a person 
who blinks or has bad eyes. Would not the 
word, transferred from the person to a coarse, 
heady wine, merely be a cant term for any 
strong cheap wine, calculated to make one 
blink? Similarly “humming ale” was applied 
to any potent malt liquor, and wine “of one 
ear” to good wine. See the ‘E.D.D.,’ s.». 
Blinkard,’ and the ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. the suffix 
“ard,” as in “drunkard,” “sluggard,” &c. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcuakt. 


DELAGOA AND ALGoa (9% v. 336, 424).— 
Canon Tay or’s statement that “in Por- 
tuguese padron means ‘the stone pillar’” 
is incorrect in at least two particulars. In 
the first place, padron is Spanish, not Portu- 
guese ; and in the second place, a padriio, in 
the special sense of a commemorative pillar 
(for the word has several meanings in Portu- 
guese), need not necessarily have been of 
stone. With regard to the origin of the 
name Algoa Bay, I quote the following from 
Mr. Ravenstein’s edmisnhie edition of ‘A 
Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da 
Gama’ (Hakluyt Soc.), p. 221 :— 

“ Our present Lagoa (wel Bay seems originally to 
have been called ‘ y of the Rock.’ Subsequently 
it became known as Bahia dos lobos (Seal Bay) and 
Bahia de lagoa (Lagoon Bay), perhaps after the Rio 
da lagoa (Lagoon River), which figures very promi- 
nently on Dr. Hamy’s and Cantino’s Charts, and 
almost seems to represent the Rio de Infante in the 
case of the former. 

“The Kasuga River, which is closed at its mouth, 
and forms a lake-like expansion at the back of the 
dunes, seems to correspond more nearly with 
the conditions required. Several other rivers, to 
the east and west of it, present the same feature, 
and these may have given rise to the designation 
* Praia das alagdas,’ i.¢., Shore of Lagoons.” 

Donatp Fercuson. 

Croydon. 


InFecTIOUS DISEASE AMONG CATTLE §S, 
y. 335).—The disease among horned cattle to 


which your correspondent refers swept over 
the greater part of England and caused im- 
mense loss; but I fear we have no means of 
estimating, even approximately, the number of 
animals that died. This pestilence was said 
to have arisen, or been introduced here, about 
the year 1745. It was probably of the same 
character as that from which the herds of 
the British farmer suffered so severely up- 
wards of thirty years ago. 

The following contemporary memorandum 
relating to the ravages of this disease in the 

arish of Hibaldstow, near Brigg, may be of 
interest to W. B. and others :— 

“Towards the latter end of the year 1747, About 
the begining of the month of March, 1747 [7.¢., 1748], 
began at Hibaldstow Grange that most fatal Dis- 
temper amongst the Horned Cattle (vulgarly called 
Beasts) which swept away in the parish of Hibald- 
stow between the fore end of March, as aforesaid, 
and about Lammas following, Anno 1748, to the 
number of 388 of the Horn’d Cattle. 


George Kitchin ... ... .. 
John Barkworth, Sen"... 
Joseph Saunderson ... ... 
Robert Dent... ... .. .. .. .. & 
William Middleton .. .. .. .. 1 
Mary Brumby... .. .. .. .. 4 
Robert Little, Sen™ . 
George Cutbirt ... ... 
John Little ... 
William Crowder 17 
Henry York ... ... 1 
John Barkworth, Jun" 1 
Robert Wright ... . 5 
Edmund Cross _... 4 
John Carr 


Thomas Ellsome ... 
Esther Steeper... 
Edward Watson ... 
Isaac Emerson... 
John Scupholme ... 
Robert Aston 
John Frankish 
George Nettleship 
Thomas Hunt 
William Sharp 
Edward Moody 
William Smith 
Thomas Atkinson 
William Shearlock 
Robert Little, Junt™ 
John Coupland 
William Little 
Thomas Wright ... 
Lost in all the said destemper ... 388 
Besides this number here expressed 2 Cows of 
John Coupland, which was lost in the summer 
next before that this great Mortality happened, 
in the said Parish of Hibaldstow : which was most 
assuredly believ’d to be the said Distemper, which 
was not as then known to us: Yet the said Dis- 
temper, had raged very Fatal in the Southern and 
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other parts of this Nation for a long Considerable 
space of time before that dreadfull visitation came 
upon us, and continued still raging in the Northern 
and other parts of this Nation for a long considerable 
space of time, after that it had pleased Almighty 
God to withdraw his just judgment from us; But 
before this said Distemper amongst the Horned 
Cattle and that unnatural Rebellion which broke 
out in Scotland, there appeared a Comet, or blazing 
star in shape like a Rea. and was seen every 
evening Westwardly, and in the Morning East- 
wardly for a considerable space of time whenas 
the air was clear. 

“This was written by me Edward Watson Parish 
Clark with design to let generations that come 
after know the wonderfull works & power of 
Almighty God, which he hath done in this our 
time. 

“In this same year 1754 happened another Mor- 
tallity amongst the Horned Cattle in the Town of 
Hibaldstowe, which began before Michaelmas, 
whereof died, as far as I could get account, upwards 
of forty, and many of them with young. 

““N.B. Joseph Bacon of the Parish of Bonby had 
a Cow delivered of 4 Calves in the furend of 
the Month of May 1765, as by the old style; two 
of them of the she kind, and two of the he 
kind, but all died, and the Cow also. This I set 
down that it might be known hereafter the won- 
derfull works of Almighty God, his wisdom and 
power above the capasity of Men or Angels to 
express,” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


THe Nationat Frac (9 S. v. 414, 440, 
457, 478 ; and Supplement, 30 June).—In Mr. 
Sr. Joun Hope's interesting note it is stated 
that an Order in Council of so recent a date as 
7 Aug., 1899, provides for the Union Flag, with 
certain additions, being used by Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic Servants, Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary, and Chargés d’Affaires. I am sure that 
it would be universally appreciated if Her 
Majesty would celebrate this last year of the 
century by granting an order authorizing the 
Union Flag pure and simple to be used by 
all private persons as the National Flag. 

N. 8. S. 


Can any one say why there is not a flag 
corresponding to the Red and Blue Ensigns, 
with a white field, distinct from the so-called 
White Ensign of to-day, which is really St. 
George’s Ensign, ¢.e., it is surcharged with a 
St. George’s cross?) Why have we not a real 
White Ensign, without the St. George's 
cross? Has such a flag ever been used, and 
for what ? W. H. Sr. Joun Hore. 


I should like to make just a few remarks 
more upon this subject, merely by way of 
drawing attention to some points which still 
remain obscure. 

The flag so well depicted in the late sup- 

lement seems to be generally accepted. 

ut it appears to be the result of a gradual 


evolution, as shown by the fact that the 


description has to be amended in order to suit 
?t. It does not answer to the original official 
description, which has never been officially 
altered. 

The words “It is obvious......that the 
saltire is actually composed of a fimbriated 
St. Patrick’s cross dimidiated with the cross 
of St. Andrew per saltire and counterchanged ” 
are only true, in my belief, as long as we 
employ the word is. If for 7s we substitute 
was much doubt arises. For, whereas the 
fimbriated St. Patrick’s cross is thus made 
equal in breadth to the St. Andrew’s cross, 
the original wording clearly implies that the 
unfimbriated St. Patrick’s cross was of that 
breadth. And it is worth saying that I have 
quite recently seen fiags made on that prin- 
ciple, so that this old idea is not even yet 
extinct. 

Any one who will take the trouble to refer 
to the woodcut in Boutell’s ‘Heraldry,’ to 
which I have referred already, will at once 
understand what has taken place. The 
breadth of the St. Patrick’s cross has been 


| diminished, in order to prevent what I have 


ventured to call the crooked appearance of 
the older pattern ; and the result is, artistic- 
ally, more pleasing. But it ought to be 
remembered that specimens of the older 
arrangement still survive, and that no 
ofticial recognition of any change has yet 
been made except in practice. We still want 
an amended official description which shall 
put the exact construction of the flag past all 
doubt ; and to produce this would by no means 
be below the dignity of Parliament. 
VatTeR W. SKEAT. 


Monastery AT Brarritz (9 v. 495).— 
I have never heard of any such monastery 
near Biarritz. There is a Bernardine convent 
for silent women in the forest near Bayonne 
—unique. Perhaps ForGetTrut was thinking 
of this. M: A. B. 


PLutTo IN SHAKESPEARE AS Gop or WEALTH 
(9% S. iv. 265, 402, 501).—The last two re- 
ferences supply instances (only too numerous) 
of a regrettable custom, indulged in by con- 
tributors to‘ N. & Q.,’ of inserting interesting 
matter under alien headings. Thus, to deal 
only with the excellent note of Mr. F. P. 
Marcuant at the second reference, I sub- 
mit that that communication would find a 
more fitting place either in the ‘ Danteiana’ 
column or under the above title with “ Dante ” 
substituted for “Shakespeare.” Its present 
location, albeit “ corroborative evidence,” 
perpetuates an ever-recurrent difficulty which 
the Index is powerless to remove. I admit, 
however, the difficulty of always apportion- 
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ing separate headings to matter cognate with 
information volunteered under totally dif- 
ferent titles ; though I have always felt that 
the difficulty could be minimized by some such 
process as that indicated above. It is, how- 
ever, with the subject-matter of the note that 
I am solely concerned here. Mr. MARCHANT 
(1) states: “This demon [Pluto] is not Dite.” 
Quite so; but it is astonishing what con- 
fusion is afloat on this point, from which 
even Venturi is not free, in so far as (accord- 
ing to Lombardi) he accuses Dante of con- 
founding Plutus with Pluto. The former 
(son of lasion and Ceres) was the “Signore 
delle Richezze,” and custodian of the Fourth 
Circle ; the latter (son of Saturn and Api and 
brother-in-law to Plutus) was ITAovrwv, 
Lucifer, whom the poet calls Dite, the 
“imperador del doloroso regno.” Pluto, 
therefore, and Dite are one and the same; 
not so Plutus and Dite. By “ Pluto” Dante 
means Plutus, the former being the Italianized 
form of the latter. Had he used the Latin 
form “il Venturi ed altri spositori” would 
have had no cause to gird at him ; albeit he 
would have thereby marred the vernacular. 
Dante knew his ‘Eneid’ too well to con- 
found the two names. And, as Scartazzini 
pertinently observes :— 

“ Lo Dite é laggitt confitto nella ghiaccia eterna 

(‘ Inf.,’ xxxiv. 20), non potevano trovarlo qui all’ 
ingresso del quarto cerchio.” 
Very properly, however, to obviate mis- 
understandings, Plumptre, Tomlinson, Cary, 
and Ford give “ Plutus” in their renderings. 
With Shakespeare it is otherwise. An editor's 
business there isto modernize, not totranslate, 
still less to tamper. Nevertheless, Shake- 
speare would have been more correct had he 
written “ Plutus,” though his not having done 
so neither proves his ignorance of mythology 
nor his possession of “little Latin” —any 
more than in Dante’s case. I marvel at Mr. 
Percy Srupson’s re-echo (at first reference) 
of Jonson’s pedantic sneer, seeing that the 
weight of evidence is much the other way. 
(2) Mr. Marcuant asks “why the fiery 
‘citta dolente’ is the city of Dis, who does 
not dwell there.” The question is a fair 
one, which I think is fairly answered by the 
“basso inferno” in which Dis lay. Scartaz- 
zini’s note on the expression explains my 
meaning :— 

** Basso: in cui si puniscono i peccati di malizia 
e di bestialitd, mentre nell’ alto inferno fuori di 
Dite sono puniti i peccati d’ incontinezza.” 

Dite roamed, as he held sway over, the 
whole territory of the “doloroso regno,” but 
his capital was Dis, the symbol of and Jocus 
penitentie of his own besetting sin of malice, 


though his ordinary habitat was, according 
to Dante, in the “ghiaccia eterna” of the 
Ninth Circle amongst traitors. But Lucifer 
was not the only non-resident monarch. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


I note a further corroboration of this 
Shakespearian usage in ‘Grim the Collier of 
Croyden ; or, the Devil and his Dame: with 
The Devil and Saint Dunston,’ published in 
‘Gratie Theatrales,’ 1662, as the work of I. T., 
but identified by Mr. Fleay with Haughton’s 
‘The Devil and his Dame,’ acted in 1600. In 
Act I. i. Malbecco’s ghost is tried by Pluto, 
Minos, acus, and Rhadamantus, and ad- 
dresses Pluto thus :— 

I was —_ thanks to your great bounty) bred 

A wealthy Lord, whilst that I liv’d on Earth. 

Percy Srmpson. 


“ ProosHAN Biue” IN ‘ Pickwick’ v. 
452).—I have often heard mention of the 


“blue-bag” (but never of the “blue-rag”), 
being the small piece of flannel, forming a 
sort of bag, in which is necessarily tied up 
the small cake of “ blue” purchased from the 
| oilman for use by the “ washer-woman” (not 
| “wash-woman ”"Yin bluing the water for the 
‘final rinsing of the clothes or household 
linen, &c., just before hanging the same out 
_todry. The one “blue” used for the purpose 
in my younger years was generally known 
‘as “thumb” or “fig” blue (from its shape 
resembling a green fig, or rather that of a 
kidney, with a thumb indentation in the 
| outer centre). It was sometimes called “stone” 
| blue, but never to my knowledge “ Prussian” 
—being, indeed, an indigo—blue. That kind 
has, however, since the discovery of making 
cheaply a fictitious ultramarine, given place 
in a great measure to the last-named “ blue,” 
made into small square blocks or round balls, 
and known by the addition of the respective 
makers’ names, but used in like manner to 
the older sort, which many laundresses still 
rightly prefer, as mixing more thoroughly 
with the water. These “blues” are used for 
the purpose of overcoming the yellowish cast 
which the soda employed in washing imparts 
to the linen, and of giving thereto and — 
it to retain a pearly whiteness, or “gooc 
colour,” as the women call it. For precisely 
the same reason the house decorator uses 
powdered ultramarine or “ blue-black ” in the 
whitewash for ceilings. The “ blue-bag” in 
its wet state has also been applied to allay 
the irritation caused by the sting of a wasp. 
I can testify to the fact--although it is not 
to the point—that “ Prussian” was and is 
still pronounced by the vulgar, and by some 
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old persons of superior education and social 
position, as if spelt “ Prooshan.” 
W. I. R. V. 


“VirmicaL” (9 v. 416, 504).—I am 
much obliged to your correspondents for their 
suggestions with regard to this word. It had 
occurred to me that in some other context it 
might have been a misprint for “ juridical.” 
But it would be nonsense to say of the late 
Duke of Argyll, or of any one else, that he 
“stood upon his own feet, enunciated original 
and juridical views, and defended them with 
vigorous logic.” Nor is the ugly “ veridical ” 
much more appropriate. A duke—or a cook 
forthe matter of that—you might call veridical 
if you wished to make yourself unintelligible 
to nine people out of ten, and to be quoted in 
the ‘Oxford Dictionary.’ But how could the 
views of either of them be said to be veridical ? 
It is strange even in these days to find such 
a blunder in a 7'imes leading article. 

D. C. T. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Welsh People. By John Rhys and David 
Brynmor Jones. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Every one who desires to learn a great deal about 
Wales from a great Welsh scholar and a Welsh 
lawyer of eminence will do well in purchasing this 
ok. From a literary point of view the book 
suffers from the patchwork nature of its constitu- 
tion. It consists of chapters on ethnology and 
“origins”; bits of medieval history (these very 
good and informing); a statement of ancient laws 
and customs, with a contribution by Mr. Seebohm 
on land tenure; another piece of historical nar- 
rative, 1066-1282; and, finally, a view of modern 
Wales, based on the lucubrations of Welsh 
witnesses before the Land Commission. The 
linguistic evidence, coupled with the comparison 
of the contents of memorial barrows, leads 
the authors to the conclusion that the Welsh 
yeople are as mixed as any other British race. 
Where was a non-Aryan population, conquered 
at an early period by the Gaelic Celts or Goidels, 
whose mingled offspring occupied, and still occupy, 
Gwynedd and Deheubarth, or North and South 
Wales. Between these, through the centre of what 
was later called Powys, the Brythons drove a 
Cymric wedge, conquering by degrees their neigh- 
bours to the north and south. If, as seems likely, 
the legendary leader Cunedda came from North 
Britain soon after the Roman evacuation of the 
country, he was Lar expelled from Manaw 
Gododin, the debatable land which fringes the 
sotith of the Forth, by the arms of the Picts. We 
submit this to Prof. Rhys for what it is worth, as 
he partly bases his favourite theory of the non- 
Aryan character of the Picts on their supposed 
inability to extend their territory at the expense of 
Aryans. This Pictish question is laboured again 
in this work, and many an Ogam writing is 
discussed, the transcriptions of which have been 
said to be “not only non-Aryan, but non-human.” 


What does seem proved is that the syntax of Gaelic 
has non-Aryan elements. At the present day in 
Scotch Gaelic words in apposition do not necessarily 
agree in case (lan Cambeul, am maor ; Tigh Iain 
Chaimbeil, am maor). But there is no proof yet 
that the Picts either in Scotland or Ireland spoke 
anything but Gaelic, and much probability the 
other way. The question of the linguistic aftinities 
of the neo-Celtic races in Britain is very lucidly 
discussed in the appendix by Prof. Morris Jones; 
but we do not seem to have got very far beyond 
Vallancey and the ‘ Peenulus’ of Plautus. 

With King Cadwaladr, him of the Red Dragon 
(c. 664), came to an end the pretensions of Cunedda 
and Maelgwyn of old to represent the sovereignty 
of Britain, and thenceforth it was hard to maintain 
the independence of Wales. It is pointed out that 
had the English conquest not occurred, it is pro- 
bable that the Welsh language, through Roman 
influence, would long ago have given way to a Latin 
idiom resembling French. 

Great -—; held their own and made their 
mark: Rhodri Mawr; Howel Dda, the lawgiver, 
whose “commendation” to Edward the Elder 
seems more substantial than most of such ties; 
Gruffydd ab Llewelyn, the antagonist of Harold. 
The Norman conquest was for the moment a relief 
and satisfaction to the Welsh; but the conquest 
of the Lords Marchers and disintegration of the 
provinces led gradually to the dynastic conques 
of Wales by Edward IL, which matters are 
well handled in this book. Yet it was not until 
27 Hen. VIL, —. 26, and 34 and 35 Hen. VIIL., 
supplemented as lately as 1830 by the abolition of 
the Welsh provincial courts, that the complete 
union of the Principality with the kingdom was 
effected. 

The chapters on Welsh laws and land tenure are 
informing, though they might have been improved 
by some recourse to the comparative method. The 
ancient laws, like other Aryan systems, show traces 
of tribal possession of land, i.¢., right of main 
tenance by members of the ruling clan out. 
the lands vested in the patriarchal chief, a right 
which in course of time tended more and more to 
separate occupancy and prescriptive possession. 
As the cenedloedd, or tribes, became more and more 
fixed to the soil, the king’s officer of the cantref, 
or district, extended his authority more and more 
at the expense of the Pencened/, or chief of the 
tribe, and generally the tribal system began to 
wear an aspect of feudalism. It is probable that 
the al/tud, or stranger in blood, to say nothing of 
the tacogion and caethion, villeins and slaves, gained 
a good deal by the introduction of the feudal tenures 
of England. 

Of the Land Commission there is little to be said. 
On the whole, the evidence shows a good deal of 
backwardness in the rural districts (not much more 
than in many an English county in the beginning 
of the century), but little or nothing that can be 
called cpereamen. A favourite complaint is that 
the landlords do not provide village halls or insti- 
tutes. At the same time we are assured that any 
control of such places except by the people would 
be regarded as an outrage on independence. One 
would rather not be a Welsh landlord. 


Essays of John Dryden. Edited by W. P. Ker, \ 

2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tue study of Dryden’s prose, in itself a desirabl 
thing, is likely to be promoted by the appearance 
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of this convenient and scholarly edition of his | 
* Essays.’ No lover of English literature with | 
room for books will, if he can help it, be without | 
the complete works, including even the dramas, | 
though these do not at present stand very high in 
wublic favour. However valuableas possessions may 
& complete editions, they do not always promote | 
the stydy of special works, and it is well for the 
student to have, in addition, portable and well- 
annotated editions of the works that _ best 
repay study. Dryden’s poems are included in all 
collections of the English poets, his plays have 
been frequently reprinted, and his miscellaneous 
works have long been popular in an edition which 
is incomplete, and in other respects leaves much 
to be desired. It is satisfactory to have in the 
form they now assume his collected essays. We | 
have long found the separate editions of the essays, 
especially those on ‘Satire’ and * Dramatic Poetry, 
the most convenient form in which to study these | 
works. Such are now, fortunately, accessible. 
Among them Mr. Ker’s, which, in addition to the | 
longer essays, includes most of Dryden’s prefaces, 
dedications, &c., is one of the best. 
modernized the spelling, which in the original | 
represented, he holds, not Dryden’s own views on | 
orthography, but “ the caprices of various printers | 
between 1664 and 1700”; he has altered freely the 
punctuation, and he has adopted, as a rule, the | 
earliest text accessible. Close study of Dryden’s 
prose works is warmly to be commended. His 
decisions have little interest for the present genera- 
tion, but his views are always forcibly urged and 
lucidly expounded. His treatment of the works of 
such great predecessors or yey mys as Shake- 
speare and Milton is not to be defended, and his 
comedies deserved the lashing they obtained from 
Jeremy Collier. His prose, however, has rarely, if 
ever, been surpassed, and his views on poetry and 
satire, though they will now convince none, are 
readable and, in a sense, valuable. It is difficult 
to overpraise Mr. Ker’s editorial labours. His 
notes display a remarkably varied erudition. 


By S. Wel- 


The Parish and Church of Godalming. 
man. (Stock.) 
Tuoven the present volume falls in many ways 
short of our conception of what a parish history 
should be, we welcome it as one further step towards | 
the realization of an ideal which we Con long 
desiderated—that every parish in England should | 
have its chronicle compiled and published by some | 
competent hand. Mr. Welman has undertaken to 
be the historian of the parish as well as the church 
of Godalming, but we find, to our surprise, that 
the parochial record is all but a blank. We could 
hardly have deemed it possible that an ancient 
parish, which had a church of its own so far back 
as the eleventh century, has never apparently since 
that time been the birthplace or home of a single 
man of mark, nor has ever been associated with any 
historical or other event deserving of mention. 
Yet soit is, if we are to accept the negative evidence 
of Mr. Welman’s record. It seems that the only 
persons with the slightest claim to distinction that 
this ill-starred arish can produce are Dr. Johnson’s 
friend General Oglethorpe and the Rev. Owen 
Manning, who was vicar here from 1763 to 1801, 
and was one of the joint authors of ‘The County 
History of Surrey.’ The nearest approach to a 
matter of historic interest that the author could 
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disinter from the church muniments is the small- 
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beer chronicle that George III. passed through 
Godalming on his way to Portsmouth in the years 
1773 and 1778. It would be better than this, even, 
to have noted that worthy Mr. Pepys, with his 
wife and Mr. Creed, paid a visit to what he quaint! 
spells Godlyman, and lay all night there, on 30 April, 
1661. If lack of history is conclusive evidence of 
happiness, what a happy place Godalming must 
have always been! The greater part of Mr. Wel- 
man’s thin quarto is taken up with a full account of 
the architectural features of the church fabric and 
the successive stages of alterations through which 
it has passed during the nine centuries of its exist- 
ence. There are a goodly number of illustrations, 
more or less pertinent to the text. 


Exhibition Paris. (Heinemann.) 
A BeTTER guide to Paris and its exhibition than 
that issued by Mr. Heinemann is not to be expected 
or desired. It is crammed with useful information, 
much of it never before given in a similar work. 
We should be puzzled to put the finger on a defect 
or an omission. 


Mr. Ker has | - 


Dr. Murray has reprinted The Evolution of 
English Lexicography, which, as the Romanes 
Lecture for 1900, was delivered at the Sheldonian 
Theatre on 22 June. As the work of an eminent 
yhilological expert it has, naturally, great value. 
t is, moreover, profoundly interesting, and we can 
recall few, if any, similar works the perusal of 
which is equally productive of amusement and 
delight. It is issued from the Clarendon Press. 
Though but a short pamphlet, it is a work to be 
preserved and 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such dite as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
~~ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
veading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

R. M. Svence (“‘Church of St. Mark, West 
Hackney ”).—We find no such church mentioned in 
the ‘Clergy Directory.’ clergyman with the 
name you give is vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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